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examine this succession, it would reveal the stages of the
volcanic history and the remains of the successive faunas th*tt
have come and gone while that history has been in progress.
ii. Fissure (Massive) Eruptions.
From the position of Etna and Vesuvius in the centre of
the early civilisation of Europe, these volcanoes came to ^>e
taken as the accepted types of volcanic structure and activity.
It is now known, however, that they do not represent all
forms of volcanic action. We have seen that the puys of
Auvergne, and still more the great volcanoes of South.
America, bring before us another type where lava has "been
protruded in masses to the surface without the formation of
the normal volcanic crater. But the most gigantic displayB
of subterranean energy are manifested by yet another type
of eruption, where lava flows out from fissures which reach
the surface, spreading sometimes over areas hundreds of miles
in extent. Such fissure-eruptions have been chiefly exhibited
in historic times in Iceland. Large tracts of that island have
^eerl rent by fissures, of which two systems are specially
marked, one directed from S.W. to N.E. and the other from
S. to N. The eruptions of Hekla and Laid belong to tlie
former series. A violent eruption at Askya in 1875 took
place at the intersection of two lines of fissures, some of
which could be traced for nearly 50 English miles. Some-
times the fissure remains as an open chasm 600 feet or more
in depth, without ejecting any volcanic material; in other
cases it becomes the scene of intense volcanic activity, when
lava rises in it and flows out tranquilly on either side, some-
times forming a row of cones of slag along the line of the
chasm or a long rampart of slags and blocks piled up on either
side. The great eruption of 1783 issued from the Laki
fissure, about 20 miles long (Fig. 69), and poured forth in two
vast floods, of which the western branch flowed for upwards
of 40 miles and the other 28 miles. Hundreds of slag-con.es
were formed along the line of the fissure, varying in size from
a couple of yards up to seldom more than 50 yards in height.
Each cone might send out two or more streams of molten
lava, now to one side, now to another, which merged into each
other so as to flow round the cones and spread out into wide
floods of black rock. So insignificant are these hillocks that
in a rugged volcanic landscape they might not attract atten-
tion, yet they mark the source whence milliards of cubic yards
of lava issued.
On level ground the Icelandic lava, which is remarkaWy
liquid, spreads out as a wide floor of bare rock. Such is the
great lava-desert of Od&dahraun, which haj an. area of about
1700 English square miles. Where the ground is inclined,